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Place where pronunciation was formed 

Local or other influences that have altered 
pronunciation since childhood 

C. H. Grandgent, Secretary. 
Cambridge, Oct. 20, 1890. 



NOTES TO MEYER-LUBKE'S TREAT- 
MENT OF VOWELS IN PICARD. 

In his ' Grammaire des langues romanes,' 
vol. i, §55, Meyer-Lubke makes the follow- 
ing observation : 

" Le passage spontan£ de ii a ce est plus 
restreint [than the passage of ii to i\ et 
n'a 6t6 constats jusqu' a present qu'en France. 
II parait se rencontrer principalement en 

Picardie et en Bourgogne 

II m'est impossible de dire quelle est 

actuellement l'extension de ce phenomene en 
Picardie." 

The extension of the phenomenon over 
what is known as Picard territory is difficult 
to ascertain, because in a part, at least, of this 
territory the two forms (ii and ce) exist side 
by side. Fcem (Fumo), kiiltosr, lasn (lunam), 
plosm, etc., are heard in the cantons of Villers- 
Bocage, Acheux, and the northern parts of the 
cantons of Corbie and Boves in the Depart- 
ment of the Somme ; and the western boundary 
of a? is the railway line between Doullens and 
Amiens. But even in these cantons ii is heard 
more frequently than ce. The latter sound is 
not heard in any part of the Santerre, that is, 
the high plateau between the river Somme on 
the north and the river Aure on the west. 

The forms plhnes* (i, 24) and fhnier (I, ii, 
35) are found in Crinon's 'Satires,' 2 but these 
are probably inaccurate transcriptions, as they 
are not justified by the patois in the neighbor- 
hood of PeYonne. The southern limit of a? is 
a line drawn between Boves and Cambrai. 
Also at Arras, as Meyer-Lubke states, ii pre- 
dominates, although ce is heard. But in the 
Wallonian, Forir, Vermesse and Sigart 
give only the forms with eu (pron. ce) for the 
following words: leunn (Forir, 'Diet. Lieg.- 
fran.' s. v.); leumer (Vermesse, 'Diet, du 
Wall.,' s. v.), leumiere (ibid.), leumerotte 
(ibid.), leunette (ibid.), pleume (ibid.), pleu- 

1 ' Satires Picardes ' par Hector Crinon. First ed., 
PeYonne, 1863, 

2 Roman figures refer to the number of the satires. 



mache (ibid.), pleumer (ibid.), pleumette (ibid.), 
pleumer (Sigart, 'Diet, du Wall, de Mons,' 
s. v.). 

This a? is thus found in only a small part of 
the Department of the .Somme, and in that 
part of it which stretches toward the Wallo- 
nian; and even in this part where it is found it is 
not at all common. It is natural to suppose, 
therefore, that it, too, came into the cantons 
mentioned above through the Wallonian or 
some of the other eastern dialects. As the 
literary documents of this part of the Somme 
end with the time when the drama ceased to 
flourish there, it is impossible to tell how long 
the ce has existed in this region. 



Meyer-Lubke states (1, 80) that the condition 
necessary for this passage of ii to ce in the 
central dialects is that it should come before a 
final nasal. The same is true of the valley of 
the Gadera. But in Wallonian u passes to a? 
before r. This passage of ii to a? is a change 
from a closed vowel to a half-open one, and 
such a change could most readily take place 
before an open consonant, and hence, in any 
dialect, more readily before r than before m 
or n. There is also the authority of Jean 
Lefevre3 for stating that ii before r in his 
time rhymed with ce. Such words as meur, 
seur, heur, common to the French dialects of 
the sixteenth century, and the whole series of 
words ending in -eur from Latin -orem, would 
also give an impulse, through the workings of 
the process of analogy, to a change from iir to 
cer. 

From this it may be inferred that the 
dialects such as those of the centre have 
borrowed those words in which the change 
takes place before m or 11 from dialects in 
which the change occurs before r and in which 
it afterward extended to u before m or n ; as 
in the Wallonian and other dialects of the 
East. 

With regard to another dialect peculiarity 
Meyer-Lubke4 remarks : 

"Demtoe que ni passe a ni, de m$me nii 
passe a nii a la Hague : nii (nulhis), mii 
(murus), partic. venii, venue. Dans l'Est ou 

3 ' Dictionnaire,' Dijon 1572, cited by Meyer-Lubke 1.81. 

4 * Grammaire des langues romanes,' 1/ 83. 
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apparait toujours i, ii n'a pas 6t6 constats 
jusqu'a present." 

In a part of the Department of the Somme 
final z'and ii, from Latin J and u, have both the 
same half-nasal sound w, which is produced 
by only partially closing the nasal passage in 
the pronunciation of French nasal &. This 
sound is heard in the pronunciation of all past 
participles from Latin past participles ending 
in -itum and -utum, and also in certain other 
words, such as low (L. lectum), pro; (preti- 
uh), pee (pectus) dipce (dispechum), e"kr& 
(scriptum) nwae (noctem), nibce (nocet), 
cibee (coctum), fee (focum), zee (jocum), Ijaz 
(locum), and many others in which the & is not 
derived from an original final i or u. The 
half-nasal sound is heard in the cases mention- 
ed, in the following parts of the Somme : — On 
the south of Amiens beginning with Sains, and 
on the south-east in the Canton of Boves and 
Moreuil, and the Canton of Corbie as far south 
as Rosieres. In the Cantons of Villers-Bocage 
and Acheux there is a slight nasal sound in 
these cases, but not nearly so strong as in the 
district south of Amiens. 

This change from the pure vowels i and ii to 
the semi-nasal sound & has been brought 
about by a careless articulation of the final 
element. In the production of the pure vowels 
i and u the muscles in the front of the mouth 
are brought into special action ; whereas, in 
the production of this semi-nasal sound, there 
is only a slight tension of the muscles between 
the mouth and the nasal cavity : the origin of 
this sound is due, therefore, to the law of least 
action. — If the sound existed in the Old Picard, 
it does not seem to have been indicated in the 
texts preserved. 

There appears to be a corresponding nasal 
sound in similar cases, but of comparatively 
rare occurrence, in the Burgundian dialect, 
which is found denoted by the addition of a 
final inorganic n in the ' Noels bourguignons ' 
of Bernard de la Monnoye : venum (p. 4), 
nainin (p. 6), venun riming with comun (p. 16) — 
examples which here may be due to the pre- 
ceding nasal element. 

T. Logie. 

Williams College. 



CHA UCER. 
Chaucer: The Prologue, The Knightes Tale, 
The Nonnt Preestes Tale. Edited by 
Rev. Richard Morris, LL. D. A new 
edition with collations and additional 
notes by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
Litt. D. Oxford : 1889. 8vo, pp. lxii, 262. 

The use of this admirable little book in the 
class-room has constantly revealed to the 
reviewer commendable improvements upon 
the much-used edition of Dr. Morris. It is a 
pleasure to praise the little volume. We 
have here Prof. Skeat's mature opinion upon 
many interesting questions of text and inter- 
pretation. Of course, it will be easy to accuse 
him at different points of saying too much or 
too little, and occasionally to disagree with 
him ; but the burden of proof must rest upon 
the critic, both as to the correctness and as to 
the need of any changes suggested. 

The writer has not access to sufficient library 
apparatus to criticize the book at all points, 
nor is he personally qualified for that task. 
For these reasons, some topics will be touched 
lightly, or not at all. 

The choice of the Ellesmere MS. as the 
basis of text is abundantly justified by Prof. 
Skeat. The plan of giving in foot-notes " all 
the variations from the Ellesmere MS. that are 
of any importance," is a very great improve- 
ment in this edition. Prof. Skeat's citations 
of the Harleian MS. cannot be trusted, how- 
ever, as he himself tells us in the Academy 
of April 19. His book gives 1. 798 in the 
" Knightes Tale " in the form, 

'* In his fighting were as a wood leoun," 

because the HI. has as, though the other six 
MSS. omit it. But the HI. hasn't any as ; Prof. 
Skeat has trusted to Dr. Morris's text for 
his information. The line seems to be, so far 
as MS. authority goes, a nine-syllable line 
beginning with an accent. Lines of this sort 
are accepted by Prof. Skeat, but are pronounc- 
ed "impossible" by Prof. Lowell ('My 
Study Windows '). 

The printing of the notes in plainer type, 
the supplying of the line-numberings and 
captions of the Six-Text edition in addition to 
the consecutive numbering of the lines of each 
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